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'Tis thus, if youth are early taught to tread 
In paths of art, by science truly led: 
See how they spread the praises of their |;uide, 
In their acquired knowledge far and wide. 
Where beauty's shown by mcontested truth. 
Must be the path to point ingenious youth. 
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XT 18 with regret that the Author of this. Address has long ob* 
serred (he injurious* effedts on the minds of the rising generation, 
ivliich springs from their being, in too many instances, taught 
by, habit rather than principle, in many of the most useful 
br.anches of the liberal arts. 

In this address it is not the author's intention to intermed- 
dle with any system but that wherein he hopes to prove himself 
in some degree a judge, as well as a professor '; therefore' he 
trish^ to submit to their serious attention those impediments, 
which, even at this. enlightened period, obscure the art of draw« 
ing ; which art is still much retarded by some, who, for reasons 
best known to themselves, would persuade the world that it is 
but a mere art, or kiiack, without any scientific principle; 
though it is well known to involve in its capacious field of prac- 
tice, a multiplicity of sciences, destitute of which, in a certain 
degree, no one can reasonably expert to succeed as an imitator. 

But he hopes that drawing is now too generally and ezten* 
sively understood, by th^ discerning part of mankind, for so 
Yague an insinuatioD as the one complained of, much longer to 



retain any credit ; the art being at thfs day so enlarged, that it 
has been found expedient to divide it into numerous classes, most 
of which are discovered to be replete with certain laws, that are 
as free from error as the mathematics. — 

Which he trusty he shall prore by incontestable fadls, and 
thereby demonstrate the necessity of teaching them, in the plain* 
est and ipost simple manner ; describing the unerring rules of li« 
neal and aerial perspedtive, under two of the most distin^ and 
most tlocible forms, the round and square solids; which^ 
through more than thirty years' experience, he has found to be 
applicable to most purposes, for defining both the above systems 
of perspective. Nor does he offer these as any thing new, but as 
the most useful essentials for forming the inezperience4 mind, so 
as to enable the pupil who is thus instru6ted, to understand and 
accpunt for effe6is, by a perfect knowledge of their causes. 

He most readily acknowledge^^ his obligations to those, from 
whom he had the good fortune to receive ipstrudtions; for to 
their zeal he is indebted, not only for the information he thei^ 
derived, but for all the discoveries he has been prompted to 
search after, as inspired by their precepts and examples. 

These precepts and examples, rather than his own, are what 
he wishes to recommend ; and will endeavour, in the course of 
this work, to enable his readers to judge wherein those truly es^ 
sential principles have been carefully adopted ; without which^ 
he will venture to say, no true knowledge of drawing can be ^tv 
tained, however well the hand may have been brpught to a6t ^ 
a machine. 
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ADDRESS. 
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T furely muft be allowed^ that in tbofe clafles of 
drawing ttiat relate to the imitation of the produc* 
lions of art, we never can fucceed unlefs we are 
thoroughly acquainted with, that part of the me- 
chanical theory which belongs to the yifible con- 
llrudtion, or that which prefents itfelf to view, whe- 
ther we are to depidl it externally or internally. 
We may^ at lead fubftantiate this in the inflance of 
naval and civil architedlure ; without which, in fpme 
degree, it is vain to attempt a reprefentation of any 
marine or territorial buildings, as (hips, boats, houfes^ 
churches, &c. And equally as eilential are the prin- 
ciples of perfpe<5live, for both orders of buildings, 
through every defcription, whether in a perfeift ftate 
or in ruins: for this ufeful fcience is fo intimately 
connedled with all the laws of vifion, that we are un- 
able to group together any objecSs that are produced 
by nature or art in the manner we ought, unlefs its 
points and lines are familiar to us. In (hipping, in* 



deed, we Have need of a knowledge in many nautical 
operations. I am certain, that though fdme may 
deride, yet no one can difprove my afle^rtion ; they 
can only urge that genius (hould not be {hackled: 
though in this they (hoiild be right, yet it appears 
plain, that to be nielli tute ofknowledge in the dif- 
ferent parts of purfued pra<5lice, occafions numerous 
difficulties which are the heayieft fetters that an in- 
genious mind can be loaded with; and, furely^ true 
well-regulated fyftems of knowledge are the only 
means of fetting the niind at liberty. Such fyftems, 
though they lead the pupils, are only guides within 
call to the well informed. 

The immortal Sir Jolhua Reynolds was certainly 
of this opinion, when he advifed his pupils to have 
the compafles in their eye, rather than in their 
hand : but he did not then fpeak to thofe who had 
never held a pair in their hand ; no! he fpoke to 

» 

fuch as Had ufed them fo judicioufly, that he fup- 
pofed their mental perception was become fo per- 
fect, as to anfwer the purpofe even of divider's, to 
their corporeal organs; To ftrengthen this, does he 
not, in another place, blame his younger graduates 
for prefuming to draw from their own heads, as they, 
termed it? He aditionifhes them firft to collexft a 
ftore ofknowledge therein, before they make the at- 
tempt.* * 

* Vide the seven first ledlurcs to tlie Royal Academy. 



' What is this knowledge? is it merely how to 
' manage the pencil ? — I fancy not ! Though even 
this is ufeful, when we know for what and for \yhy : 
but, in order to this, there furely muft be a predeter- 
mined motive, as well as a prefent moving inten- 
tion ; and it muft precede the a&^ or it will be to 
no more purpofe that the hand is in motion, than 
for a man to move his feet without knowing a ftep 
of his road, and therefore forbearing to proceed ; in 
which cafe, I fuppofe they will both arrive at their 
deftined end together. 

And how is this knowledge to be obtained ? is it 
to be acquired by habit only ? — Moft aflpredly it is 
not ! It muft be from welUadjufted principle. It 
muft be attained either by attentive reading with 
clofe application, or by fyftematic tuition, faithfully 
communicated by the teacher, and earneftly adhered 
to by the pupil. 

This, I hope^ will appear clearly rational, when 
confidered in the different points of view ; in which I 
fliall endeavour to fhow my reader fbme of the plea- 
fures and benefits as are the refults of a fcientific 
mode of inftru6lion in any of the arts, and the un- 
4)rofitablenefs of wafting the time in learning habits 
only. 

In thofe fubjedis which we ftudy from nature, 
where, like fome of Euclid's elements, which are 
evenly odd, and oddly even,^ thefe are moftly regu- 



larly irregular, yet the figure and proportions in 
each fpecies are To certain, through all ^its variety of 
productions, that, with a little attention, we may 
trace each to its clafs ; and, if we are acquainted 
with the ufes for which the fubjedl before us is de- 
figned, we may foon difcover the produdiion that is 
moft perfedl or moft beautiful in its kind, and there- 
by fitteft for our imitation ; in which we cannot fuc- 
cced, however we may flatter ourfclves, till we have 
we|l confidered the form of its contour and the pro- 
portions of its parts: otherwifc, the beholder might 
have caufe to doubt whether we have meant hereby 
to prefigure a cow or an ais, a tree or a cabbage. 

This proves the truth of an aflertion which I am 
forry to make, that, in general, we are fuch heedless 
fpe<5lator8, that we fee without perceiving. As art- 
ifts, who (hould wifli to excel in our profeflion, thia 
is an inexcu fable folly ; for we are often called on to 
draw, or paint, that which at the moment we want it 
is not to be met with even iu a print ; and if we at- 
tempt it, from the 4mperfe6t impreflion of fo tran- 
fient a glance, we do worfe than nothing ; for we 
lofe our labour and our time, together with the good 
opinions of our friends. 

But the deiign of this little work is not to make 
out a lift of the foibles of human nature, but to 
prove the necelfity there is to inform the minds of 
youth^ while we train theit hand to the pradice of 



any of the arts. For it is a ferious coniideration, 
that if we do not furnifh their underfianding while 
we fet them example^, we are cruelly robbijig them 
of the.moft valuable privilege they have, for which 
robbery we can never make them amends, — that 
time which is to prepare them to live as ufeful mem- 
bers of fociety^ and ornaments of the age they livo 
in. . 

Should fome readers think this is a ufelefs ha- 
rangue, there being already a fufficient number 06 
books on the fubjeiSl of drawing, — I would add, yes,, 
and mote than enough, for they are fcarce half of 
them read ; and dill a lefs number of them read with 
that attention, which is requiiite in order to under- 
:ftand them : and fome others are fo perplexed, with 
unexplained technical terms^ that the inexperienced^ 
for whofe ufe they are fuppofed to be written, caa 
only wade through a few pages, before their ideas are 
as completely overwhelmed as Pharaoh and his hofl. 

I am fearful that there are fome other few, that, 
after informing the reader of there being fomething 
more to be underftood, than has been as yet pointed 
out, inftead of throwing a light thereon, only enter* 
tain him with the untried conje6lures of other wri- 
ters ; (howing how widely they difagree ; and To 
leave him to difcover, by bis own fagacity if he can, 
which of the quoted authors, if either, is to be de* 
pended on. 



1 



Believe me, my motive for making fp free with 
my fuperiors, is entirely with a wilh to flimulate 
fome able writer, to favour us v^ith a treatife on the 
art of drawing, that may adequately explain its firft 
principles, and contain a clear Englifh definition of 
the neceilary technical terms, and a balance of the 
credit due to each quoted author^ whom he fliall 
think fit to introduce. 

It is evident that, notwithftandin'g To much has 
been already written on the fubje6l, it is ftill found 
expedient to have recourfe to perfonal inftrudlion ; 
not Jot wani of examples^ but to gain explanatory in- 
formation. If this is always obtained, then our youth 
of the prefcnt day, are mod of them able to account 
for all efFe6ls, good and bad, which occur in their 
ieveral attempt!^, as far as their pradlice under a maf^ 
ter has hitherto extended. In that cafe, I (hall of- 
fend no one by faying, that this addrefs owes its ex- 
iftence to a fear left fome few individuals of them 
ihould, unfortunately, not .know what kind of in- 
ftra<5lion they ftand in need of; and for want of 
making fuitable inquiries, fhould jog on blindly, be- 
ing unconfcious that they have by them a teacher, 
who is replete with information, and zeal equal 
thereto, waiting impatiently, on their appeal, that he 
may communicate to them all the principles that are 
requifite to give theili as perfect a judgment, up to 
their prefent pradlice, as he fliould. have himfclf. 



Left any one fliould inquire into the caufe of fo 
groundlefs a fear, t muft acknowledge, that it arofe 
from many inftances among' perfons of genius ; who 
fuppofed they had been pra<5lifing under an ample 
fyftem of inftrudlions for years, fome feven or more. 
Yet they knew no principle whereby to judge of the 
merits qr demerits in their own works, or in thofe of 
others; could not tell why this was light or that 
dark ; why that was larger or this fpDaller ; nor in 
what degree either fhould bp fq in any cafe. Nor 
did they believe that fuch knowledge could be given 
them ; imagining that their mifcompreheniion was 
occafioned by w^nt of genius, whatever that myfte- 
rious fomething might be. Though' at the time, 
they could difcern that none pf fheir performances 
bad, uponahe whole, the appearance of nature, in 
that extent which the nicen^fs of their eye caufed 
them to wifh, yet, by the manner of handling, the 
pieces were extremely beautiful; but they were 
beautiful confufion, diiiant obje^s tumbling over in- 
to the foregrounds, for want of knowledge in lineal 
and aerial perfpecSlive, of which theyJcnew only the 
name. 

What kind of inftrudlion, fay you, is that which 
you recommend, uader the dignified title of fcien- 
tific ; and in what manner ihould it be communi- 
cated ? 

If it be allowable for an author thus publiply to. 
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give his opinion on thi&^head, I would, with all pof- 
fible deference for thofe of h^her difcernmentj^ pro- 
pofdhe didadlic, or preceptive, with the exemplary. 
By beginning With the pupil thus, after acquainting 
him what is. inoft proper for him to attempt firft, and 
why it is fo, then how he is to perform it, and this 
not by words only, but with prefent manual exam- 
ple ; and unafked aflign a reafon why he fhould do it 
according i6 the manner you have exemplified and 
prefcribed, in preference of any other: and when 
be has performed it equal to his yet feeble abilities, 
you will, no doubt, tenderly tell him his errors, why 
they are fuch, and in what degree ; then you will 
fhow him, on the defeitive fpecimen, how to remedy 
them, by corredling and perfecting the fame for bii 
ntxt example. I (hould -think that a condudt fome- 
what like this, would foon, by the fatisfadory im- 
provement of your pupil, adduce a fufficient proof 
bow far you have a6led as a faithful and well-qua- 
Kfied teacher, for the following reafons : 

Firft, beeaufe you have impreffed his mind with 
a due knowledge of the leading principles ; fecondly, 
by yoiir prudent treatment you have brought him to 
like both you and-the art ; and thirdly, beeaufe you 
have oculafly demonftrated to him what perfe<ftion 
he is at prefent to aim at. 

Now left there ihould be any who aft unwarrant^- 
ably retrograde frbm fome fuch plan to the prejudiqe 



of young minds, I hope to preient my readers a mt^ 
thod whereby they may know whether the mental 
progrefs of their youths has been caufed to keep 
pace with their pradtice, which is what I CQnten4 
for, on the fuppofitiou of an exiftiog genius, thff 
-ligifs of which I (hall next endeavour to elucidate. 

In our prefent progreffive ftate, our mental food 
ihould be as fcrupuloufly attended to as our bodily 
nouriOiment; and as we find that the bed aliment 
for infants are milk and fuch kind of eaiily digefted 
diets^ fo we ihall find, that to train up young mtihd^ 
in any of the arts and iciences, they ihould be 1% 
itiated therein by the fundamental principles; fo^ 
fuch alone are calculated to enlarge and invigorate 
the mind, increafe the underfianding, and fupppr^ 
•the fabric of knowledge we wifh to eredl. : *> 

It is trii^e, that if the actuating power or fpring of 
the mind be wanting, all attempts to implant in tha|: 
mind an abiding knowledge, is like pouring water 
into a fieve. Therefore we will consider what indi-r 
Gates the exiftence of this defirable faculty^ which i^ 
prodvidlive of fuch wonderful efFeds. We (ball find 
that it may gften be difcovered at a very early pe- 
riod ; for it will create iin the mind that poilefles it^ 
a craving appetite after ii^formation ; fuch, in partir 
oular, as relates to curious works, and how they ar^ 
cfFe6led ; a^ beaupfql objects, enchanting found^^ 
&c» Where (he energy of the mind is ftroi^, it 

C 
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will fometimes draw their attention even from the 
midft of giddy diverfions, to thq purfuit of rational 
amufements ; or ftimulate them to excel in tbofe en- 
terprifing kinds of play, where the mind is the firft 
and principal operator. Thefe tokens furely befpeak 
the local exiftence of genius. Such minds may be 
diverted into a ufeful channel, if placed under a 
jzealous and well-informed inftru6lor : they may 
otherwifebe dwindled into stupidity, liftlefsnefs, and 
aim >ft npnexiftence, if fufFered to wander unguided 
by Science, through" the mazes of delufion, and not 
being Nurtured by inftrudlion fuited.to their capa- 
city.; ' . ' 

If the young ideas are not diredled by true un- 
crri-ng principles, they will accumulate error upon 
error; for the ingenious mind cannot bear to be an 
idle fpedtator of what the hands are employed in* 
In kll fyftems of art and fcience, thefe firft principles 
are very few, and perfectly fimple, therefore eafy of 
attainment; but fo abfolutely eflential, that to the 
ikditit of a due attention to them, is to be attributed 
moft of our failures where we zealoufly perfevere* 

I have often thought that ihofe whom we arc 
told have become deranged by too much ftudy, have 
riather been driven defperate on difcoveringj that af» 
ter having aftoniihed the world by the extent of 
thtirr' ingenious exertions, they have, at laft, all Ofi a 
fixddtn, perceived themfelve^ to be in af (mhy through 
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the want of a fatd (biB^thing, which no doubt they 
have negle<5led to notice as they paffed, but which 
they now think it is too late for them to fearch after 
with any hope of fuceefs. 

. Whether this conclufion is juft or not, I am nev- 
erthelcfs inclined to . think that we do not all of us 
ftifficiently (implify thpfe fyftems that we are in pof- 
feilion of, nor irace them back far enough towards 
the fource from whence they are derived ; and for 
want of fo doing, we are not only unable ta give far 
tisfa<5lory anfwers to ingenious inquirers, but oft-* 
times at a lofs to effedt that in our purfuits, we are 
anxious to accompliih : though perhaps the meana 
of obtaining that power is n^ar at hand, yet the prin- 
ciple on which that power adls, is likely to remain 
unperceived by us, who are brought to a perfuafioa 
that nothing fo trifling as the faid principle, (when 
in view,) appears to be, could for a moment put us 
to a (land, \vho have conquered fo many apparently 
greater difficulties : therefore we difdHinfuUy turn 
afide from that which alone would have effedled our 
defired purpofe. 

It is natural for fome minds to feel a pride, sri- 
ling from a long feries of pra<ftice, which will not 
let them believe that they can have pafTed by any 
thing unnoticed, that could at fo late a period be 
worthy of their attention. From this it happens, 
that fome ingenious pra<Stitioners, who a<5led by ha«v 
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bit only, have, even after eight or ten years' fludy, 
fas they deemed it,) declined the purfuit, in defpair of 
ever. comprehending it ; yet neither reading nor tu- 
ition was ever applied to: and now, after fo much 
pracSlice, they think nothing can poflibly be wanting 
blit genius ; fo nothing remains but to give it up. 
This> I hope to prove is not fo irrenryediable as fuch 
perfons may fuppofe, and that it would not take 
them much time nor trouble to tiirmount all that 
6ver impeded their progreft ; for the caufe i^hy they 
Could not amend what defers they difcovered ia 
their performances, was only becaufe they could not 
account for the caufes which produced them. 

I hope it will not require many arguments to 
prove, that if I as a teacher, or one fo called, do not 
fully explain to my pupil all the caufes and thdir ef. 
k&s, in their various points of view, as I lead him 
6n, I cannot truly be faid to inftru6l, but confufe, 
the mind that I profefs to enlighten ; and as all con- 
fufed ideas are burthens, the mind fo burthened, 
Cannot proceed to advantage. 

I have always believed it to be neceflary, if wc 
are laying the foundation of any fyflem of knowledge, 
that we fhould begin at the very firft ftep } that 
when our pupil has reafon to fuppofe he has been 
making fome advances, we may not be 6b%ed 'to 
bring him down again, to examine fbme unexplored 
tnyftery, that he ought to have been madfe acquaint- 
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cd with fobner; for every one wiU agree, that thig 
would be difcouraging. 

Yet if our pupil has already made fome way in 
the dark before , we attended him, it is better that wc 
thus make him acquainted with the earlieO rules^ 
thgn to build on a bad foundation, or, rather, nO 
foundation at all: it would be wrong in us to let 
hrm mifs ever fo trifling an item, that might illus- 
trate a future paflage in the theory. 

I am convinced bow wrong it is to omit any of 
thofefirft principleSj from inftances of ' the bad ef- 
fedlsof fuch omifiions; I think I need not identify 
more than one out of the many. 

When at Briflol hot wells, I was fent for by a 
lady; who, I hope, is ftill a living witnefs to the 
'truth of this fiatement. On entering the drawing 
room, I was aflonifiied at the beautiful aflemblage 
of views, in various manners, with which it was 
adorned: jud^ how greatly my aHonifhrnent muft 
have been increafed, on being informed that they 
were all of them the performances of the lady who 
bad fent for me to give her further leflbns on land-^ 
fcape ; for, notwithliandmg the high praife that was 
" due to her tafie and elegance as a cop)ift, (he could 
not do juftice to the fimpleft object that was a pro-t 
dudiion of nature, or of any of the mechanical arts 
as raifed bodies. Yet,. after a few leflbns I had the 
honour of attending her through, every hinderabce 
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was efFe<ftually removed, and all kinds of real obje£)a 
became as eafy to her imitative pencil, as a drawing 
fet for her example. For this fuccefs I muft ever 
acknowledge myfelf greatly indebted to. the energy 
of her own mind and the teachablenefs of her difpo- 
iition. 

" Teach the wife and they will be dill wifer/ 
was the* wife obfervation of a prodigy of wifdom. 
This emboldens me to hope that (hefe crude but 
well-meant declarations will not offend many ; for 
the fame wife monarch was certainly right, when he 
maintained, that npne but the unwife are offended 
at inftru6lion. 

But you will perhaps fay, — ^how does this doc- 
trine of the neceflity of attendiqg to inftru6iions in 
what you call firff principles, accord with the well- 
known inflances of the furprifing- abilities of felf* 
taught artifls, &c ? 

Let us firft confider the wide diftin£)ion between 
felf taught and untaught, that we may not inadver- 
tenrly confound one with the other, there being per- 
fons of both thefe ^isjun6live charadlers; — in the 
firft of thefe the mind is endued with To much en-* 
ergy, that it almoft borders on infpiration ; in the 
latter there is not energy, but prefumption ; for they 
will obftinately refill all advice that tends to con- 
vince them of an error; and will plod on, blindly 
and deafly; for they will as much difdain to re- 
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Ceivc knowledge by reading, as by diibourfing : for 
iuch, neither pra<9ice nor time can be of any avail; 
for thofe who know nothing,' can do nothing aright. 
How ftrikingly different is the former, the felf- 
taught : though fuch as we To denominate, are not 
always fo in the ftri6teft fenfe of the term, or I 
might perhaps in ((>me points aifame that boafi : but 
thofe who are beft entitled to this appellation, do no 
doubt make greater felf exertions ; and, becaufe add- 
ing for and by themlelves, they are likely to make 
more attentive refearches, by reading and ptberwife; 
and the energy which forces them on, prompts them 
to refledl, and examine into caufes and effedls ; 
thereby to attain the power of reafoning, th^t may 
giiide them in the way in which they hope to fuc- 
ceed: but where* they do not employ fuch diligence, 
and therefore have not acquired that extent of know- 
ledge, thofe deficiencies in point of underftanding 
are eafily difcerned in their works. Yet thofe per- 
sons, even in the loweft degree of excellence, juftly 
excite admiration, though not totally uninftruc^ed, 
nor their 9cqui(itions all of a fpontaneous growth ; 
for they rauft undoubtedly have been at much more 
pains to acquire that knowledge by reading and ex* 
periments, which others fcarcely obtain by tuition : 
this^ furely renders them worthy the higher efteem, 
for their zealous perfeverance, without reckoning 
upoo genius^ which is vulgarly c^led mjsrit ; for 
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tbis^ I am fure, attaches not to maif is fudh, it being 
the free unmerited gift of his Creator ! therefore 
what alone renders him worthy of praife, is the good 
ufe he makes of it as a talent. 

But thefe extraordinary inftances are fuch as we 
but feldom meet with among our pupils ; the greater 
number of whom are like unfiniihed inftruments^ 
that want many Ikilful exertions to bring them into 
harmony; and for that end. they are placed under 
thofe who are believed to be complete matters of die 
body of myfteries they profefs to teach. This being 
admitted, their pupils are advifed and expe<9ed to 
depend on thofe conductors, as infants do on their 
leading firings; who, if they go not as they are 
guided, go not at all. Therefore if I, as a matter, 
tell them nothing, they are likely to know nothing, 
while I attend them ; for I have oftcin found that it 
is of no avail to counfel them ; for they will tell you, 
— My* matter never tells me fo. This confidence in 
a matter is highly commendable; for without it, the 
bett teacher can be of no benefit. 

I hope that no one will feel any point in theie 
obfervations, but the point intended by the writer,-— 
thatpfafpur to their zeal for the mental improve- 
ment of thofe youths committed to their care. Feel* 
ing as I do the benefits that would accrue to artifts, 
from a more difFufed knowledge of the true princi^ 
pies of drawing, that the next age noiay not have 
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eaufe to add their complaints to thofeof the prefbnty 
faying that real hard-earned abilities are flill unre*- 
warded, iave in a few inftances; becaufe the princi* 
pies by which they (hould be difcovered^ are in fo 
few inftances underftood. 

When coniidered in this light, how defirable am 
attainment is a true fyileni of pradlical theory, to 
tbofe who learn drawing for the fole purpofe of be- 
coming judges of the works of others: for by this 
they will be enabled rightly to appreciate the worth 
of aaartift, in proportion to the extent of his abilir 
ties, and thereby difcern how adequately to reward, 
him, Befides, they will ht capable of perceiving all 
the beamies of a pidlure, and to judge of it difpaf^ 
fiottately, without partiality to, or prejudice againft, 
th6 artift who performed it. Nay, their chief wifli 
on going into a picture gallery, will be to enjoy that 
generous and rational gratification, of feledling froip 
the ailemblage an entertaining fouree of remarks on 
the federal e&cellencies they have difcovered in each, 
artift^s performance ; which power pf doing juftice to 
the yarioiis phara<9:ers, will yield to their refiped 
feelings more delight in one day, {than can be ex- 
perienced in ^ whole life by an ignorant ill-natured 
critic ; for he is pnly entertained with the b^le-r 
miihes, being blind to ^11 the perfeiflions ; therefor^ 
he is liable to meet ^ rival in the mpft illiterate 
f?lown, 
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To thofc who learn for amufemcnt only, a fcien- 
tific knowledge muft be equally defirable ; for, 
furely, thofe who follow the praftice for this pur- 
pofe^ bflVe another end in view, to ftimulate their ex- 
ertions ; for if they were always to fail in obtaimng 
the pleafur^ arifing from the approbation of their 
friends, the operative part of the amufement would 
foon pall, and they thereby be induced to lay it afide 
in difguft. Whereas if they are acquainted with the 
laws of lineal and aerial . perfpeftive, and correft all 
their performances thereby, they will be io certain 
when they do right, that if others err in their criti- 
cifm, it .will be eafy for them (o inform the judg- 
men t of I heir friends, by ftrch found reafoning as 
' will delight while it convinces. 

Xhough hitherto I lay fo great a ftrefs on the 
two grand co fyftems of* perfpefetive, that it may ap- 
pear as if I meant to fey that there were no other 
principles to be .comprehended in drawing, unlefs 
thofe of architefture as before mentioned. , Not fo ! 
for after I have given my readers the information 
which conftitutes the main purpofe of this addrefs, I 
Ihall point out one or two of the more fubordinate 
-lyftems, belonging exclufively to particular clailes of 
objects, by way of proving that it is eflential for us 
to inquire after Tuling principles, through every or- 
der of beings we attempt to* imitate. 
- That I m^y be underftood by thofe readers who^ 
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l^ave fcarce ever bcftowed a thought on the fubjeSk 
of drawing, as it relates to the true imi^atibn of ob« 
jeQs, till the benefiting of their offspring or ward 
gave birth to fuch tbpught^ I (hall endeavour to be 
as explicit and concife as my feeble powers and the 
nature of the fubjeft will permit. 

I (hall here premife, that there are. but few, if 
any, but cjan in fome degree difcern a glaring mif* 
reprefentation of whatever they have been accuf- 
tomed to fee : therefore for the intent of fimplify- 
ing the firft principles, Xo that their utility may 
appear forcibly confpicuous, I (hall attempt to de* 
fcribe them, by what I prefume to call the two pri- 
mary or original forms, namely, tlic round solid or 
ball, and the fquare folid or cube : though I muft 
hereafter take the liberty to retraft the term folid 
from both thefc forms, for reafons which, I hopCj 
will then be deemed admiflible. 

Firft then, I begin by confidering fdme of the 
leading principles belonging to that form, which, at 
prefent, I entitle the round folid^ or perfeft round 
figure ; which we muft raife to its apparent fulne(k 
by a certain mode of (hadowing, fuch as our pupil 
fbould be made capable of explaining at the firft lef* 
fon ; for the (hades o»l this form fufFer no deviation^ 
but what refults frort^ either the change of fituation 
^ith rcfpeQ: of the luminary/ or the difiference of 
tjCixture conftituting the airface of the obje& ; aa 
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lirhether polifhed or glofly^ or unpolifhed as is called 
a dead furface^ or as if a tranfparent body, fuch as 
^lafs, &c. 

With a little attention, any one can perceive if in 
a drawing a ball appears to be perfeftty raifed, round 
on all (ides; and whether evenly raifed, or uneven as 
if bruifed, or notched ;. for if evenly raifed by good 
ihadowing and teinting, without colours, as the pu- 
pil will well underfiand, it then appears as perfeCl as 
if turned in a lathe, and entirely detached from the 
paper $ and if only half raifed, it will be like a ball 
cut through the midft, or a fegment, which is lefs 
than half, with its flat or plain fide laid on the pa- 
per, which is termed bafo-relievo, and the former 
alto-relievo. 

This plain fimple figure may profitably employ 
our fiill further attention^before we quit it. In this 
cafe, as I propofed, I muft now fuppofe it hollow; 
becaufe this (hell-like appearance (hould be explain- 
ed as fully as the other ; accordingly we will cohfider 
this hollow ball as cut through the mid(i, and one 
half placed with its concave or hollow fide full to 
our view; the other half prefi?nting its convex or 
raifed fide ; and both thefe receiving their light from 
the fame point, they in confequence will require to 
be fhadowed direftly contrary one froni the other ; 
and though they are alike circular in their outline, 
yet one of them muft be contained in two circles, 
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one witWn the other; whidh the youth who ha$ 
once done them under an tnftrufior, will be able not 
only to efFed, but alfo to aifign fufficient reaibns 
for. - 

We will next examine the ruling principles that 
are requtfite to our uqderftanding the fquare or 
right-lined figure ; and we (hall find, that in this fu^ 
perficial date, it will require a correct knowledge of 
perfpeSive, even as a fingle :objeft; whereas both 
forms equally depend on this fcience, if grouped or 
aflembled in one view ; and not only lineal as re- 
ipe3s the outlines of the figures, but alfo aerial as 
regards their light and ihade; which fhall be dif^ 
courfed on in its place. 

When we confider the right-lined form as a 
cube, like a fquare block of ilone or wood, &c, or as a 
box clofed on all (ides, then all the lines except the 
four which defcribe the upright fide fronting us, mufl 
be directed to a point, given for the purpofe of dim- 
inifhtng agreeable to the laws of vifion, or the me*- 
thods by which the eye judges of fuch objefts, the 
name of which point or points, and their fituations, 
as well as their ufes, fhall be explained as far as is 
here neceflary, before I conclude; while at prefent I 
only add, that this, like the curve-line figure, muft 
be underftood internally as well as externally and 
fuperficially ; and is governed by the fame caufes, in 
contrariety of light and fhadc, though differently 
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peiicRled in producing the gradations ; yet thefe dif« 
tinCtions do by no means hinder the progrer$ of the 
rightly informed pupil, but entertain and enlighten 
him, 

: For theinteat I may as little as poflible divide 
the attention of the ftudent, I have thought it right to 
propofe the two forms juft defcribed : not as any thing 
new ; for, I doubt not, they have been much abler 
treated on, though now too much negle£ted; which 
I lament, becaufe I find them perfe6lly fimple, and 
yet fully applicable to "all the exteniive variety 
throughout the known fyftem? of the vifible creation, 
and the utmoft limits of art. 

To prove this as to its lineal phenomena, make 
an extended line, as irregular as poilible wuh your 
eyes (hut ; then, on opening them, examine all ita 
meanders, and you will perceive that it has no turn* 
ings but fuch as curves or angles, the former of which 
is found to have its origin in the circular or ronrid 
figure, and the angles may be traced to the equality 
criA triarigle, or the fquare ; which Jatter I prefer. On 
account, that (bowing three (ides at one view, when 
of a cubic fubftance, it thereby ferves mpft appofitely 
for defcribing the rules of perfpedlive, both lineal 
and aerial. 

Lineal perfpe6live is a fcience that teaches us ta 
draV, not only fuperficial fquares and cubes, and all 
polygonic (igures, in the exadl points and manner in 
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which they appear, but alfq how to arrange, propor- 
tion, and defcribe, all kinds of grouped objeds, of all 
fornis, in all fituations, in which the eye can com- 
mand them at one view. 

In order that my readers may know whether a 
pidlure is performed agreeable to the neceflary rules 
of this unerring fcience, I muft requeft their atten- 
tion to the following. 

It is almoft an invariable fd(Sl, that in all views 
where the Iky appears to meet the land or water, 
that line is the place of the extreme diftance which 
is termed the horizon ; at which fuppofed height 
you ibould draw a fine line through the pifture, pa- 
rallel to the bafe or bottom line, with a foft black-, 
lead pencil ; which line is confequently called tba 
horizontal liner then look for the largeft houfe, or 
other fquare objedl, or row of trees, or columns; 
lay a ruler clofe along the bottom line of any fuch 
objedls or> the vaniihing fide, which is known by the 
line beiag inclined upwards toward the horizon ; 
mark with the pencil where the ruler touches the 
horizontal line, a fine but vifible point; then re- 
move the ruler to. the upper line, which fhould def* 
cend to meet at the fame *point, which is called the 
ppint of fight; which if it does, take a thread, and 
hpld one end firmly: on the point, and with the other 
band extend it from line to line wherever any dccU-*- 
ning line occurs; and be fure that, if the pi<9;ure is 
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drawn with truth, all iuch lines will meet precifely 
at that point, whether houfes or any other buildingSy 
their windows and doors, all the bricks or fiones that 
compofe the wall, tiles on the roofs, tops of chim- 
neys, battlements, &c, &c. 

Where they do not fo meet, it will only fpoil the 
eye of a young pra6Utioner, to copy them ; unleis 
he is apprized of fuch defedls and diredled how to 
avoid them; for then the opportunity of difcovering 
them to be faults will prove highly falutary for his 
eftablifhment in the knowledge of what is rights 

I have guarded the ailertion which begins the laft 
obfervation concerning the horizon, becaufe, when 
we are in a deep valley, the hill immediately before 
us nrioftly-rifes To high, as to hide the horizon^ and 
therefore may by (bmebe miftook for fuch, by its 
appearance next the. iky. 

We (hould do well to remark, that no ground 
that rifes above the level we (land on, can ever be 
the place of the horizontal line ; but it often is bcT 
low us, as we may fee when we are on a hill, the ho- 
rizon then being as a valley. Therefore when the 
hill, by rifing, hides the real horizon, we muft find 
an imaginary one, which any two of the upper van<^ 
iftiing lines of a building, fquare with any part of 
the pidure, will readily afcertain: not the vanifliing 
bafe line, for that rifes^ according to the afcent pf 
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Tb^fe and all other phenomena belonging to pic* 
turefque efFe6i, the welKinformed youth wjU, as he 
proceeds, be able to explain^ in a manner perfedlly 
ponvincin^. 

Let it not be thought that the code of inftruc* 
tions herein recdlnmended, will ever be found bur«» 
thenfome or cumberous to the mind, 'Cven when 
communicated to its fialleft extent : I can fafely at« 
teft that it will not ; for when like food it is adminis- 
tered in diCcreet portions, as the praSice requires, it 
will be found to be light of digedion, flrengthening 
to the ideas, and promotive of mental appetite after 
other profitable purfuits, from a fuppofition, that 'there 
may be as great entertainment in them, as in what 
they are already acquainted with. I can aflTure them 
and you, that extenlive knowledge in whatever is 
worthy of attention^ do^s not retard our pradlice^ 
but greatly accelerate it. 

Neither need you fear that you will not be able^ 
from the (hort fpecimen here given, to make fuffi^ 
cient inquiry, for the purpofe of obtaining the intelli- 
gence you wiQi ; for your enlightened youth will fo 
teem with information, that be will be ready to fore- 
iial your queftions, through his eagernefsta acquaint 
you with what gave bim fo much pl,eafure in the ac^ 
quiiition. 

* Though this is by no means intended as a draw- 
ing bool^i but only an effort towards familiarizing 
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precepts with example^ yet I caimot quit the fubjefi 
without recurring lo that efiential branch of fcience, 
lixieal perfpeftive^ on which I wifhr to offer a few 
more obfervations^ before I deliver ray definitions of 
the aerial ; which I hope I fhalt be able to prove as 
fuHy eflential to the art of drawing, as the lineal; 
and that without both being perfe^y known, and 
eq^uaUy attended to, we never can arrive at a true 
underftanding in the art. I am confident, that if we 
attempt to account for the magnitudes and firengths 
of any diiiant objefis, by other means than thofe ma- 
thematical truths, we (hall always a€l in moft violent 
oppofitlon* to all the principles of vifion ; and, for 
that reaibn^ we mud ever be at variance with nature 
and art. 

It is by the vain attempt to reprefent objefts at 
various diftances without thefe fure alliftants, that we 
too often fee the different divifions in walls that 
ought to be in a vanifhing point, fuch as the bricks, 
&c, with fome of their further extremities even larger 
than the nearefi. From a like caufe we fee in 
drawings, that would oiherwlfe be beautiful, lofty 
round towers with ftraight-lined tops, and chinfinies 
and battlements with the fame fault,- as if Hhey were 
level with the eye; though in reality they are meant 
to appear from twenty to fixty or feventy feet above^ 
us: this defeat is what the mofl inexperienced may 
perceive, when it is pointed outi Who then, having 






zcaX and genius fuifictent lo produce a neat perfonnv 
ance,. would not bFuih at an error like this ; knowing 
that there is a fcience, which, if they would fubmk 
to ufe it^ would fecure them from all errors of th^ 
nature ! 

, For, I have further to obferve, that where theft 
objeds or any others^ either natural or mechanicai^ 
are repeated in a pi3ure, though grouped in promif^ 
cuous fituations, where, we mean their real magnif 
tudes to be confidered as alike, therefore only re^ 
duced agreeable to their refpeftive difiance% then 
It is expedient we provide two or more rays from the 
fuppofed point of fight, which (hould be extended tp 
one fide of our pi6iure, where iht one (hould touch 

the bafe line, and the other be as far above it as the 
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height we have determined on for one of our fore- 
ground obj^ds ; that if we wi(h to place atK>ther of 
the fame, in a more remote part of the piSlure, w^ 
dired our eye to as remote a part of the under ray^ 
and from thence draw a "perpendicular line to the ray 
above, and this will be the exa£i height fought; 
then draw two horizontal parallels, long enough to 
reach the place you choofe for the objeS : this me- 
thod will, witli certainty, proportion all kinds of ob^ 
jefls, in all fituations, whatever may be their height^ 
bulk, or figure. It is unqueftionably certain, that if 
we do not thus proportion the gradual decreafe of 
magnitudes by the dtfiances> we (ball be liable to 
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bave a diftant flieep large enough for an elephant^ of 
a windmill equal to a cathedral: yet if any one 
wifhes to maintain fuch uncertainties, they are ftill 
at liberty to enjoy them. 

I come now to treat on aerial perfpeft i ve ; 
which, as I before obferved, is equally as eflential as 
the lineal ; becaufe in fuch proportionate degrees as 
.the one leilens the objeds by its radiated lines^ (o 
the aerial, by the like degrees, renders thetn remote; 
by its gradual faintnefs, -efFedled through the weak- 
nefs of their fhadowing, and the teinted fiillnefs of 
their light. For if the light and (hade are not both 
uniformly diminifhed in their ftrength, the obje&s 
cannot retire in that harmonious degree which 
pleafes the judicious beholder, by its near approach 
to nature^ This is the principle by which t)bje<98 
are kept back in open fcenes, fuch as laodfcapes, (ea 
views, &c : but in enclofed views, as qaves, dun- 
geons, and the like, where the light enters at ar fmall 
fpace, near or in the front of the piflure, there only 
the light is diminifhed till the back ground links in- 
to a deep, and nearly imperceptible, obfcurity. 

When we are thus eftablifbed in the foregoing 
principles of lineal and aerial perfpedive, under the 
two fimple forms, we are then certain that we arc 
furnifhed with a fufficient cOmpreheniion of viiion in 
general, as it relates to the art of drawing ; fo that, 
henceforward^ we want only that particular branch 
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of knowledge which belongs to each claft of obje6^ 
exclufively ; by which means the mind is now at full 
liberty to devote its whole energy to the fubjeiS un- 
der contemplation. 

One who has been taught the art of drawing, ibi<- 
entifically, will always endeavour to increafe his fci^ 
entifio fund, from every new fubjed he attempts ; for 
he will never begin till he has firfl attentively exa* 
mined the objedS in a pornt of view the moft defcrip- 
live, and under fuch a light as will bell difplay its 
contour^ and the proportions of its parts. . 

If it is a produ6lion of nature, fuppofe an ani* 
mal, he will afcertain the length of its head; then 
try how many of thofe are contained in the length 
from the bread to the extremity of the quarter, and 
jwhal proportion that bears to the height, and alfo 
the difiances betwixt the different joints of the 
limbs. This method will enable us to know when 
we are corredl, if we adhere to it in all we undertake^ 
in conformity to the means adopted to difcover the 
proportions in the human figure. So doing, we fhall 
find, that throughout nature, notwithftanding all the 
immenfe variety of produdions in each clafs, yet 
there is a peculiar uniibrniity common to every in- 
dividual belonging to the colledive or fubdividual 
race, kind, or clafs: thus we know^ at firft fight, 
through every defcription of horfes, each* to be a 
horlJB ; and. if we have learned the vifible chara^eriC- 
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(tc of each fpecks, we know immediately wbei!hi»- 
he is a hunter, a racer, or a cart horfe, &c ; which 
diftindtions are what I cajl fubdividual clafles^ 
Thus we may, by fuitable inquiries, become compel 
tently informed for fucceeding in the imitative art, 
through all the known fyflems of nature, as well as 
thofe which are produced by mechanical operations* 
By this it appears, that, though without the firft 
principles of theory, which fo amply illuArate thcfci- 
ence of perfpe6live, we cannot with precifion de. 
fcribe any objedls, much lefs groups of any ; yet 
with them, and thofe which I here term fubordinate 
rules, or principles, we ihall be enabled to under-^ 
ftand as much as we choofe thus to pradlife. 

Indeed, without attention to the truth which is 
difplayed in the fundamental principles, all praj6tice 
in any of the arts, are but fpecimens of ignorance 
and imperfe6!ion. As poetry is doggerel, and mufie 
jargon, fo alfo is parnting a daub, when, for want ^Sif 
knowledge, the obje6ls are totally unlike what they 
are intended to repreient, 'Tis not alone the 
coarfenefs of a picture that merits this appellation, as 
fome are led to think, but want of corre<Slnefs in the 
outline, and true harmonious effed in the clara 
obicura. In fa6l, where the performance difcov- 
qrs, the ignorance of the artift, even in point of the 
method by which the eye judges of thofe objei5ls in 
their fcenographic appearance, all attempts at pi6lu* 



rdfijoe reprefentation, though ever fo neatly execu- 
ted, may, for what I know, deferve the name of 
daub, as much as words without meaning deferve 
that of nonfenfe. 

Left any (hould fo far mifconftrue my real inten- 
tion in thefe obfervations, as to imagine it fprings 
from an illiberal motive, I wifti to explain more fully 
what is the purpofe I hope to efFe6l hereby. 

It is this one defirable advantage, the univerfal 
progrefs of knowledge, which it is in the power of 
every teacher to procure and communicate, without 
much trouble, and with more than double adivantage 
to himfelf, by the fame means that has, for a long fe- 
ries of years, been reforted to by zealous fchoolmaf- 
ters ; who, to increafe their own knowledge for the 
benefit of their pupils, both in literature and figures, 
have purchafed thofe ingenious works called aflift- 
ants, and thereby fo advantaged their own mindis, . 
that they have been enabled, after applying pra6lice 
to attentive reading, to make further difcoveries ; 
which have not only immortalized their fame, but 
enlarged the field of fcholaflic fciences, to. the extent 
they are at the prefent day. 

Shall we alone be too proud, too vain, or too 
idle, to avail ourfelves of fUch falutary advantages ? 
for, notwithftanding my animadverfions on fome au^ 
tbors, there are numerous book» on all the various 
arts, that will fuit our reading perfectly well, where 
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oar length of practice has made the terms of the art 
familiar to us, though to the inexperienced they may 
be inexplicable without your afliftance. Indeed, 
were thofe books ftill more clear, by the definitions I 
have ex'prefled a wifh for, it would then be found, 
that by reading only, even with ftudious perfeverance, 
it would require more time than youth could well 
fpare for the ftudy of one art only ; particularly 
where that art is not deftined for their lucrative pro^ 
feflion. Therefore profeflbrs need not fear that 
teachers will ever be accounted as fupernumeraries^ 
nor that the world will ever be overftocked with 
good in(lru£tors in drawings more than in other arts 
and iciences* 

I (hould be really rejoiced to fee an emulation 
among teachers in all the arts, equa) to that which 
we difcoyer at this time among parents and guar- 
dians. Then why fhall we not join in the glorious 
attempt to extirpate ignorance ! why not try to ban- 
iQi every trait thereof from this favourite art, ^s we 
fee our a^ealous brethren of the fcholaftic fciences ; 
who are now draining every nervous effort in the 
propagation of ufeful knowledge | 

When we have attained to the extent of prac- 
tical underftanding which I have defcribed, by the 
prefcribed means, then ! and not till then ! are we 
capable of following ^our late pre(ident*s advjice ; fof 
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whert bur eye and hand is become familiar w^th cot*- 
redlnefa, and our judgment thus furnilhed with ge- 

■ nuiile principles, we cannot err without knowing it, 
unlefs by momentary furprife ; nor can wp fee^a de- 

' fed, without perceiving the remedy, which will al- 
ways prevent the neceflity of either deflroying or 

. abandoning the defeftive attempt ; being fully con- 
vinced that the mind profits more by exerting itfelf 
in the refolutidn to overcome an error, or accident, 
than in making a dozen new eflays, whh each a 
, fault, perhaps worfe than the firft, which we may 
then be blind to through vexation. 

So that, though we allow ourfelves to Ikefch 

^ .ever fo rude, we can never be brought to finilh any 
thing for infpedUon, but what will do credit to bur 
Under (landing, though it Ihould be but a iketch af- 
ter all : for the coarfeli and moft unadorned per- 
formance, where true fcientific evidences appear in 
every touch, is far more defirable, and more valua- 
ble, than the neateft and liioft fplendid mafs of im^ 
perfeftions, done by whom it may. 

. Though both kinds of drawing, the coarfe and 
the neat, are alike mafterly, when judicioufl3r cbn«^ 
du8ied to their propofed end, yet ignorant boldnefs 
only (hows how deep it is rooted, and unmeaning 
neatnefs is labour loft. 

It never can be fuppofed, by any unprejudiced 
reader, that | thus diSlate to artifts of experience ; I 
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verily do not ! for that I know would be like hold- 
ing a taper to the fun ! When I thus explain my- 
felf, I am^ addreffing either thofe who are learning, 
or thofe who have the guardiancy of fuch ; or with a 
view of convincing, if poffible, fuch as I have men- 
tioned in the introdu£lion, who are unwilling to ad- 
mit the doftrine I have advanced ; though I fearce 
think they will try to refute it, becaufe thofe I re- 
ceived it from have left it too well demonflrated ; 
and to the difcerning obferver all art and nature mu- 
tually fign aflent. I believe it will not be denied,, 
that in many of the reputable walks of fociety, be- 
ijides that of drawing, there are perfons, under the 
denomination of teachers, who have never turned 
their thoughts to inyeftigate the principles of the art, 
or fcience, they haye embarked in as fuch. It may 
be feared the moft of their attention was, frpin the 
firft, rivetted to. the ejigiblenefs of the profeflion, 
and the fweetnefs of the emoluments arifing there- 
from. Are not thefe inftances too general an evil 
to be overlooked; when, by this means fo many per- 
fons of knowledge and abilities are pining in necef- 
Ijty, or compelled to defcend to the humbteft lines 
of employ to procure a fcanty exigence; inftead of 
filling thofe places where they are calculated to 
fliine, while difFufing the luftre of their cultivated 
minds, on their pupils ? But let us candidly examine 
\yhethcr fome of thofe complained of, have not^ aftief 
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entering the lifts, fo exerted themfelves as to gain 
the requifite information for the benefit of their 
young friends, and zealoufly . comniunicated the 
fame; in which cafe, our youths are as competent, 
as the ftandard herein given fpecifies ; and to be 

convinced thereof, we have only to put the quef- 

* 

tions; but if they are not furniflied with fuitable 
replies, their minds are ftrll in darknefs from fome 
caufe : they muft therefore have pra6tifed to little 
purpofe, though their ftock of performaaces be ever 
fo great. 

Were if not fo, it would be unneceflary to call 
on a parent, or guardian, to be umpire betwixt ma(^ 
ter and pupil : for a real teacher will feel an intereft 
in forwarding his pupil ; while a pretender's todea- 
vour willbe to keep him as long in hand as poilible, 
and place the non improvement to inattention, or 
ftupidity. s 

It may appear an unprecedented attempt, — that of 
appealing to the heads of families, to adjudge the du- 
ties they had configned to another ; but let me refer 
you to the fyftem now adopting in medicine, where I 
think there is nearly a parallel cafe, there to prevent 
application, where fuccefs is doubtful through want 
oflkill. 

It has been thought expedient to inveft thofe 
who are moft interefted in the fuccefs, with the 
power of procuring the right means ; for there igno- 
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ranee haft done as much mifchief to the conftitution. 
as thofe I liave juft mentioned have on many an in* 
genious mind; who, from knowing nothing, have 
been brought to fee objedts through a falfe medium ; 
which is in efFefl ftraying further from the right ; by 
ivhich means the road to improvement is at a ftill 
greater difiance ; for falfe impreffions muft be ef- 
faced, before truth can find place in the nfiind. 

Permit me to afk if there is not another fource of 
«vil, that fometimes lurks unnoticed, though a mate- 
riaf impediment, immediately in the path that (hould 
fead dire£ily to improvement ? Are not teachers too 
often chofen by the price, as we buy articles of mer- 
obandife I Do not forae choofe the cheapeft, by way 
of economy ; and pay feven or eight years' falary for 
Jefs mental progrefs than might have been obtained 
from fome others in two, provided fuch had taught 
them from the firft ? 

Do not others choofe to give the greater pre- 
mium, in order that their youths may be more effec- 
tually inftrufted, or in a better manner ? Do they 
always hy^ thefe means gain their defired end ? if 
they do not, what is the caufe? Is it not becaufe 
they were not acquainted with the teacher's abilities, 
as such ? Did they not found their eft i mate on fa- 
Ihion, or on the fplendid appearance of fome ex- 
hibited fpecinien, performed for the exprefs purpofe ? 
Were not their eyes fo enchanted by the luftre of 
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the Goftly gold frame which contained it/ that they 
had no power to percipive whether it difplayed any 
underfiat)ding or no ? — ^This was not doubted amidft 
fo much elegance, therefore pafTed unnoticed : nor 
could they thiqk of making fo rude an inquiry as-^-* 
do the pupils know what they are doing, or for why i 
-"^here's the touchftone ; for, if they do not, they 
only a£l as machines, wound up afreih for every per<^ 
formance. 

Thofe who may not know how to examine, fo as 
to become acquainted with the merits of fuch a cafe, 
would do well to make themfelves, in fome degree, 
familiar with the concifeft of the many ingenious 
works of able writers on the art they wifh to judge, 
of, who have done ample juftice to thofe they under- 
took to explain. I know not an author more con* 
cife and explicate than was Bardwell, on perfpedive, 
though now too ohfolete to be looked into; nor a 
cqpipus writer on the fubjeft more worthy of depen- 
dlanceon, than Malton fenior, whofe ingenious prin- 
ciples have been fcrupulouily adhered to by his late 
juftly celebrated fon, Mr. Thomas Malton, whofe 
works, and fkill in perfpedlive, are not likely foon to 
\)e out equalled ; and whofe writings and examples 
will ever be held in high efteem among perfons of 
underdanding. 

Thefe (liine, where I have only feebly attempted; 
. for if a painter l^ut thoroughly underftaiids the prin- 
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ciples difplayed in Bardweirs fix plates, even though 
only- under the two fimple forms I have here de- 
Icribed, he will find that what he difcovered in 
them, if he has tried them with attention, will, as I 
have before obferved, illuftrate all the others. 

Let it be remembered, however, that though ex- 
cellencies often grow out of a teacher's example, 
where the learner's judgment is well informed, yet 
the extent of knowledge, and a happy gift of com- 
municating the fame,-is more the d.efired requifite in 
a teacher, than exquifite performance. 

Though there is a proverb, which fays, — "Ex- 
ample is before precept," yet I don't find that any 
wife proverb can fay that example is better without 
precept; for fuch example muft be without motive, 
which is unworthy of a rational being, either to fet 
or to follow ; for wherever any fuch occur, they pro- 
duce diforder, whether in morals or fcience. 

Are we able, with empty heads and vacant 
minds, fpontaneoufly to portray aright the vifible 
parts of complicated mechanifm, and on a flat fur- 
face caufe it to appear completely raifed, and as free 
from diftbrtion as the reality itfelf is feen by the ju- 
dicious eye, and that in various fituations ? 

Then fince we muft have fome information, be- 
fore we can imitate the works of thofe who tread in 
the fteps of fuch as fpent their whole lives in laying 
only the foundations of the many mechanical arts 
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wbicb we are qalled on to delineate, and (ince our 
knowledge, after having gained the higheft pinnacle 
offGientific expanfion, is at heft fo narrowly finite, 
how nrjucb lefs can we, in an uninformed ftate Of 
mind, by dint of pra6lice only, be fuppofed capable to 
attempt with fuccefs even the lower orders of the 
works of Infinite Wifdom ! Be aflTured, that after 
all the ftudy we can apply ourfelves to, and the beft 
information we can obtain, the greateft artifts muft 
be here content, as humble copyifl^s ; while he that 
knows neither the principles of vifion, nor propor- 
tion, muft be>t 9 greater diftanpe ftill. 

In this empire, though it is our native land, yet 
even here there are to be found, perhaps in every 
county, trueborn Englilb fubje6ls, not a few, whofe 
well-earned knowledge, abilities, and zealous princi- 
ples, fit them for teachers of the firft plafs ! fo that 
we need not of necelfity ranfack other kiiigdoms, 
nor fend to the uttermoft parts of the earth, for in-, 
ftru<Slors, It is univerfally known, and I hope be- 
lieved, that it matters not where a man drew his firft 
breath, fohe has but learned, and ftill endeavours, tp 
ufe the prefent and future powers thereof for the be- 
nefit of fociety. Men of abilities inherit neither ad- 
vantage nor difadvantage from the fpot of ground on 
which their infant feet firft made impreffion, but 
from the fource whence they drew their knowledge; 
if that flowed only clear intellcdual trifth, then th^ 
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expanded branches, infoliated thereby, are highly va- 
luable for ingraftment on ingenious youth : whild 
carelefs pra<5Hce without a guiding principle, is likely 
to choke the mind with confufed ideas, which muft 
inevitably prevent the growth of all the native abili- 
ties, as far as relates to that fyftem of art. 

Let it not be fuppofed that I mean to advance fo 
great an abfurdity, as that every one who learns 
drawing only for the intent of becoming proficient in 
one or two of the abffradl clafles, mufl be made to 
labour through the whole body of theory belonging 
to all the reft. It cannot be thought thai I can 
mean to fay a perfon (hould learn t>aval or civil ar- 
chitefture, in order to become a good face painter: 
though I have known avaricious perfons initiate 
thofe who were to learn archite6ture, or flowers, by 
firft teaching (hem to copy human features: though 
this may appear too ridiculous to be true, Ik now it 
is a fa61 ; and, I believe, at the period I fpeak o^ 
many perfons taught features without any confidera* 
tibn of what th^ir pupils were to purfue, and this I 
ztti not the only one who can renriember. 

But this is what I wifh earneftly to enforce, — that 
a knowledge of perfpedlive, as it ftands related to 
the fquare and round forms, both raifed and deprefll 
ed, is what (hould be taught as the foundation of a}| 
pifturefque drawing'; for experience proves it to b6 
the fureft guide to the right underftanding of vlfioti 
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in general ; and who will difprove the propriety qt 
feeking after, and attending to, proportion, in imita'« 
ting moft of the various fubjedls in the animal lyftem», 

LeA my readers (hould fuppofe that I have forgot 
having mentioned more points than one, when dif* 
courfing on lineal perfpe6tive, I will here aflign my 
reafon for not proceeding with them in that place. 

It was becaqfe, in a work fo limited as this,, pro- 
lixity would have been tirefome, efpecially to thofe 
readers who were totally unacquainted with any of 
the principles of drawing, for whom chiefly this ad«- 
drefs was deiigned; fince thofe who have had op* 
portunity and inclination to ftudy it thoroughly, . 
could not need to be informed of what I have here 
related. And to have explained the more compli- 
cated part of the faience of perfpedive to the extent 
that I have the point of fight, woiuld have increafed 
the work far beyond the bounds and price at firft in- 
tended ; for they could not have been rightly und^r- 
Aood, without examples. 

Beiides, what I have prefumed to attempt, was 
merely to fihgle out the firft ftone that I thought 
was beft adapted, as a commencement in laying the 
foundation of the art ; leaving the perfedling of the 
fuperftrudure to more enlightened artifts, and wri- 
ters of more competent Ikill. Still, as I promifed to 
make mention of them, I will briefly exprefs them in 
my own way^ according to my (hallow compreb^nlion^ 

G 
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The point which, in my opinion, is moft inti- 
mately conne6ted with the point of fight, is the point 
H)/diftancc; which point moft appofitely derives its 
name from its adequate powers of delcribing all the 
divifions that are required to be found on the van- 
ifhing rays of the point of fight, or other given 
points, whereby declining magnitudes and fpaces arc 
determined, by'interfedlirtg them with one or more 
of ifs own lines ; and without which we cannot truly 
afcertain either the breadths of the receding objefts, 
that are fixed by ftated divifions, or the diftances be- 
tween them^ of this defcription are rows of co- 
lumns, trees, houfes, windows, doors, tefifellated 
pavement, &c. Thefe are efiicient, where certain 
objefts are placed with their fi-onts fquare with the 
pidlure. 

But thofe fquare objects which ftand or lay in 
any of the diagonal fituations, with refpeQ: to the 
horizontal plane of the pidlure, muft ihow two yan- 
ifhing fides, which fides may neither fuit with the 
point of fight, nor point of diftance, as relates to the 
whole pifture; thefe objeds may be buildings, or 
trees, or pavement, and the like; but more com- 
monly moveable bodies, as tables^ chairs, boxes, 
blocks of ftone oi wood, &c. 

In all thefe incidents we are liable to want van- 

. ifliing points, which will afFe6l no other obje6ls but 

fuch as are feen in like angles as themfelves. Ye^ 
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the points thus introduced mull be defcribed on the 
hDri^ontal line. 

There are other fituations in which fquare ob- 
jedls may be feen in a pifture, namely, fuch as reft 
on diagonal planes, or are% feen in fiich points of 
view : as, for example, a waggon, or other carriage, 
either defcending or afcending a hill which defcends 
towards the horizon, or a hill which afcends in that 
dire6lion ; likewife a long plank of timber, &c, with 
one end raifed on any thing, fo as to lift it from a 
horizontal level, whether rifing to the horizon, or 
the foreground; likewife if we fuppofe, as in fome 
piftures I have feen, a chair fallen forward, and the 
topof its back touching the horizontal plane, or a 
table with one leg broken off ; in all thefe accidental 
iituations they are liable to have their vanifliing 
points either above or below the horizontal line, 
which will be feen by the afcending or defcending of 
their vanifliing lines at their further extremities. 

Since I have advanced thus far, it may not be 
thought quite unneceflary, if I make a few obferva- 
tions more on the principles of fliadows. 

I would wifli them to be generally known under 
two denominations, the accidental, and the given 
(hadow : by the former, I mean the fhadows which 
embody or raife the bbjeft, whether inaltoorbafs 
relief; by the given fhadow is implied, that fhadow 
which, in common direftions of light, defcends from 
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the obje<S9 and falls on the plane in dire& or 

ted lines, two of which encompafs the intercepted 

ipace caufed by the objedl. 

This lad fpecies of (hadow is calculated to deter- 
mine the difference that exifts between a body reft- 
ing on, or attached to, the furface on which the fha- 
dow falls, and the effe£l , that is produced thereby 
when the faid obje£l is feparated therefrom. It alfo 
ihows with prccifion whether the figure is difplayed 
by a. diffufed light, as that of the fpread day ; or by 
one grand illuminati^ig body, as the fun ; or one or 
more finall lights, as lamps, tapers, torches, &e. It 
ihould be obferved, that the difFufed fpread light of 
the day, and indeed all other lights^ will caufe the 
given fiiadow of the attached or refting body to join 
clofely and flrongly to that part of the figure's out- 
line that touches the plane; but, contrary to all 
lingle luminaries, though its fiiadow is at firft darker 
than the accidental (hadow, yet from thence it ^ill 
foFten, by almoft imperceptible degrees, towards the 
verge of the (hadow. If the light proceeds fi*om the 
fun, the termination of the fiiadow will be ftrong and 
fharp, and will be expreffive of the figyire's contour, 
though in perfpeftive^ which forefiiortens or narrows 
all horizontal appearances, whether fubftances or 
given fliadows. In the latter, the extent of them 
will be found by drawing a ray from the luminary, 
on the near fide, if a round body; and if a fquare 
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&tidf as a cube, &C;^ the faid line muft deicend clo(€ 
on the upper point of the further fide, and drop to 
the bafe of the object. Likewife its perfpe6ive 
bounds, and form, mud be afcertained by a ray from 
the point of fight ; and let it be remembered, that if 
there are more objefts in the pi<Slure, all the rays oiT 
light are parallel to the firft, becaufe of the magni* 
tude of the luminary : but if the luminary is fmall^ 
as a lamp, or taper, then all the rays that are found 
requifite to defcribe the given (hadow, or fhadows^ 
muft all diverge from the point of illumination.' 

Much more might be added on this exteniive 
part of our fubjeQ ; but I am inclined to believe that 
ihofe of my headers who have neither ftudied nor 
pra6lifed the art of drawing, would rather hear the 
full explanation from their young charge, when they 
prefent their performances for infpedion ; for then 
no more need be difcourfed on at one time, than what 
is expedient to account for what appears in the fpe^- 
cimen, by which means thofe principles will be much 
clearer and eaiier underiiood, bemg accomp<inied 
by ocular demonftration, in the example before tbem^ 

I wifh alfo to caution thofe who would excel in 
pi<Slurefque drawing, not to fuffer their judgment to 
be milled by chimerical and delufive maxims that 
are in circulation; fucb as merely interfedting 
fquares, at right angles 6n1y, and the like coufined 
ideas; as alio the fUppofiiion of limiting the (hadow 
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to one direction; for it is evidient that if my houie 
fiices the foutb, in that cafe the eaftern fun lights me 
from the left, my oppofite neighbour of courfe re- 
ceives the rays from the right ; and when the fun is 
in the weft, the efFeQ: is furely contrary. All the 
difference in point of choice that I can perceive, is, 
that when the light falls at the angle of forty-five, it 
then moft defcriptively difplays the external and in- 
ternal figure of all objedls whatever, and ihe moft 
decifive appearance of colours and teints. 

Although we confefs that, after all our utmoft 
acquifitions, there are fome who obtain fcarce any 
information that at all refembles fcierice, and yet pof- 
fefs excellencies which others feldom or with diffi- 
culty attain.. 

Here then let us examine whether they are the 
more enviable for having thefe gifts, without know- 
ing how or where to apply them ; or would they not 
be more excellent if they were acquainted with our 
boafted code of fcientific certainties ? I think you 
readily give the ^eply in our favour. 

I hope you regret with me, when you fee the 
beauties of art intermingled with imperfections, and 
thrown together in confufed heaps, for want of fci- 
entific arrangement. 

I alfo believe you are ready to acknowledge, that 
had we all the natural endowments of a Raphael, the 
elegance, the grandeur, the fine pencilling, and the 
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brilliance, with the glow of colouring, of a Claude, or 
Titian ; and all the finifhing graces that founded the 
immortal fame of ancient and modern prodigies of 
genius ; yet, without their acquired knowledge of 
nature, their corre6lnefs, their matured judgment, in 
compofition and arrangement, their fyftematic pro- 
portion, and their nice adherence to the laws oF 
vifion, — without all thefe we fhould but lamely fol- 
low them. 

Then furely you will allow, that the few princi- 
ples which I have been endeavouring at a revival of, 
cannot ill accord with the bejl natural abilities, but 
muft rathtrht a fure guide to point out the excel- 
lent ufes thefe gifts are adapted to ; and like the 
Egyptian cement, will bind the fiflTures in the artift's 
pyramid of &me fo firm, as to bid defiance to all the 
blafts of envy, through diftant ages, to move the 
fmalleft fragment, till time, the univerfal alchymift, 
decompofe the whole, 

I cannot now conclude without venturing a Aort 
addrefs to thofe for whofe fake this was attempted. 

Ye hopes of future years ! whofe growing prof* 
pe6ls have been taking root ever fince your infant 
forms beguiled a mother's forrows, iqcreafed a fa- 
ther's views, or occupied a faithful guardian's ga- 
thering cares ! 

To each of you I now appeal ! for furely as foon 
as you began to put forth the tender bud of thought^ 



before the beams of reafon had flione fufliciently re- 
fulgent to expand thofe thoughts into branches, and 
^ difjilay the bloom of fcience, as at this moment, be* 
fore this vernaj feafon of your life had pointed fum- 
mer ! it was found expedient to ingraft on your 
opening mind j^ flip from experiment;^! knowledge, 
• ^* to teach your young ideas how to flioot." And 
ilill this taik is far from ended, and thyfelf mud now 
begin to aA in fome degree, while pliantly you yield 
your own untaught opinions to the ripened judg- 
ment of your parents, guardians, or preceptors. 

I hope you will remember, that whether you are 
fubmitting voluntarily, or compulfively, to the need- 
ful tafk of mental improvement, never repine-; 
though as yet your ftudies appear unprodu6tive of 
pleafurc to the extent you hoped for, be afTured, 
that this ought to be efteemed greatly in favour of 
furthering your progrefs ; for while the pleafures ftill 
invite your advances afar off, the profpciS: (faould 
ilimulate your perfeverance ; that by purfuing with 
increafing earneftnefs, you may have your mind 
more etilarged and prepared for the enjoyment of 
thofe fure gratifications which mud reward your in- 
duftry^ when the talk you are engaged in, is ended. 
Let no thirft for ufelefs idle plealure, none but che 
necefiary exercifes contributary to health, rob you of 
thofe hours, the right employment of which, is fo efr 
fential to your future profpe^ in life. 
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Whatever allotment of arts^ or fciences, youf 
friends have in their wifdom alSTorded you, be fure to 
pay equal attention to. Try to divide each of your 
own fix days fo prudently, as to devote a part to each 
fiudy ; for each fhould daily be attended to, or the 
ideas which have received birth to day will be loft, 
for want of being brought into ufe while alive in the 
memory : by fuch mifcondu<9t, the principles of the 
negledted fcience, will become fo faint and fcattered, 
that you cannot feledl and arrange them fufficiently 
at one fliort period to accompliih any defirable pur- 
pofe. Though drawing is perhaps comprehended un- 
der fewer diftin6l laws, and fuch as are lefs complex, 
in general, than thofe in almoft any other art, yet the 
appropriate choice of them for any given purpofc, 
ought to be fo judicioufly .made, that it is expedient 
the mind fhould be engaged in the purfuit daily, in 
turn with other acquirements, like mufic, its fifter 
art ; and, for the like reafon, that the hand may 1}e- 
come obedient to the eye; and that the eye may 
prove the faithful index of the cultivated mind, fo 
that the faculties engaged therein may, by frequent 
exertions, be brought to aft in perfeA unifon. 

I think it highly expedient that I caution you . 
againft an error, which frequently proves a quickfand 
to many ; it is the dangerous allurements of colours. " 
Too great a number are fufFered to trijfle away their 
irretrievable time in vain conceits concerning them; 
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and are led to imagine that in them are to be found 
all the moft valuable myfteries of the art^ This is a 
fatal delulion ! for without a correct outline^ and a 
judicious diftribution of light and fhade^ depend on 
it^ the colours look far more beautiful on your pa- 
lette^ or in your colour box ; becaufe there they ap- 
pear in perfection ; but on a defe£live ilUfliaded 
drawing they never can. I further hope, that none 
of my readers who wi(h to excel in drawing, will 
think of defcending fo low as to wade their valua- 
ble moments in the unpardonable folly of trying to 
prepare colours ; for after fuch an abufe of their no- 
bler talents, I (hould have but little hopes of their 
fifing to eminence as artifis : befides, it is fb need- 
lefs, as well as hopelefs, to venture an attempt, 
without knowledge, where exquifite fkill has already 
performed all that is wanted for their ufe. 

Not that I think it at all degrading, if an artift of 
experience wants the aid of a particular colour^ var- 
nifli, or pencil, to make or prepare fuch to an fwer 
bis immediate purpofe : but for learners of drawing 
to break from their fiudies, for fuch purfuits, would 
be like a bird leaving a tree of delicious fruit, to pick 
up crumbs with fowls of heavier wing, though it 
Would be conimendable policy to defcend for this in- 
tent in a hard winter. 

If now I have made good my promife to my read- 
ers^ as I hope I have, by making them acquainted 
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with the iirft leading principles, and having endea-^ 
voured to afUgn reafons why they (hould be attend- 
ed to from the iirft, and fliown the benefits arifing 
therefrom, by which they may judge of the progrefs 
made by thofe whom nature or friendfhip have con- 
figned to their care, then I have only to hope that 
what I have fubjoined will alfo be favourably re- 
ceived. 

Our charge can in np cafe be fuller accompli fil- 
ed, than in the endeavour to guard againft their be- 
ing robbed of that portion of time which alone caii 
be fpared out of this fliort life, for the growth and 
improvement of that moft valuable part of their ex- 
iilence, the mind* 

It muft appear evident to every thinking perfon, 
that one bad example fet, or one bad principle diile- 
minated, often does more injury to young minds 
than an aged life can eradicate. 

How important then muil it be ! for a piareqt or 
guardian to be fcrupuloufly circumfpe£k in making 
choice of teachers^ in all departments, that they may 
choofe fuch as are well informed, and whofe liber- 
ality of principle makes them zealous in their profef- 
fional .capacities, that fuch part of the riling genera- 
tion as are committed to their care, may be future 
ornaments of fpciety, and living monuments of their 
faithfulnefs and fkill. And if fuch teachers are maf- 
ters or governefles of fcrainaries, and every ailiflant 
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therein engaged, have abilities fully adequate to tbe 
duties they engage in, and do all really feel tbe fame 
intereft at heart, then will each add weight to tbe 
good precepts of the others, and jointly finifh the 
minds of your youths, in virtue and fcience : fo fhall 
the next generation, when matured, be the glory of| 
the prefent, and a ihining example to the future. 

If this be true, every one concerned will, no 
doubt, feel it their pleafure as much as their duty 
and intereft, to inquire into the fcientific abilities 
and moral chara6ters of the whole eflablifhment: 
for fuch bodies of the community as will bear this 
fcrutiny, are an honour to the nation they belong, to, 
and treafures to the neighbourhood they dwell in. 
And where, to crown the whole, true fcriptural re- 
ligion reigns in each faithful breaft, under fuch 
teachers, and amidft fuch illuftrious examples of 
piety and virtue, the liberal arts and fciences mufi 
bloom a fairer flower : while a flrift adherence, on 
the part of the well-inclined ftudent influenced 
thereby, will be moft promifing to produce the fruits 
of happinefs, here and hereafter. 
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